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INDIAN MOUNDS AND OTHER RELICS OF INDIAN 
LIFE IN TEXAS 1 

By J. E. PEARCE 

THE archaeology and ethnology of the Texas Indians have 
been almost wholly neglected by the state and people of 
Texas and by the federal government, as well. This fact, 
considering the interest taken in like matters in other states and in 
progressive parts of the world generally, is quite remarkable and 
requires some explanation before the subject of this paper can be 
properly dealt with. Furthermore, no museums or institutions of 
learning in this country or other lands have made any investigations 
worth while in Texas in either field. 

The neglect of the field by the federal government is to be 
accounted for doubtless on two counts. In the first place, when 
Texas came into the Union, she was an independent nation. She 
entered by a treaty made with the U. S. government and the treaty 
left to Texas the ownership and control of all public lands in the 
state. With the possession of public lands went the control of all 
Indians on those lands. Indian problems in Texas after 1848 were 
therefore state problems. It followed naturally that the federal 
government took no interest in Indian problems of any sort within 
the state. Later agreements between the state and the federal 
governments, together with the sharp wars waged upon Indians in 
Texas, led to many Indians being transferred or driven from Texas 
to New Mexico or the Indian Territory, and in these regions they 
passed of course under federal tutelage. Some were driven by the 

1 Read before the American Anthropological Association at the Baltimore Meeting, 
1918. 
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Texans into Mexico and dismissed from mind. The few that re- 
mained in Texas, now only about seven hundred in number, have 
continued under state control. At present they are taken no special 
notice of by state authorities and are on the same footing before 
the law as whites. The Alibamu Indians, of Polk county, number 
about two hundred and still have their tribal organization, which 
the state does not in any way recognize. The remaining five 
hundred are without tribal organization, so far as the writer knows, 
and are known as Indians only because they report themselves as 
such to the census enumerators. 

Then again, to get together an adequate account of Texas 
Indians it is necessary to go back to the old Spanish and French 
mission and governmental records. These, until recently, have 
been largely in the church and state archives of Mexico, Spain, and 
France, and have not, therefore, been very accessible. So large is 
the mass of letters and official papers in the state and church 
archives in Mexico, in which are to be found the sources of South- 
western history, and so, the first descriptions of Texas Indians, that 
it has been and still is an Herculean task to sift it and to get out 
the essential parts. 

The Anglo-American element of Texas has never taken any 
interest worth mentioning in Texas Indians, except in a hostile and 
negative way. The Indians, after the establishment of the Saxon 
settlements, were dealt with by the colonists from the United 
States, and by the citizens of the state later, in a manner quite 
English. They were always thought of as un teachable savages, 
feared when they were comparatively strong and regarded as a 
nuisance under all circumstances. So there were no Indian prob- 
lems in Texas except the problem of killing or driving out the natives. 
The result was that virtually all Indians in the state were either 
killed or driven into Mexico, New Mexico, or the Indian Territory. 

The exception to this general statement is to be found in the 
efforts of Sam Houston at establishing a kindly, conciliatory policy 
towards Texas Indians. He had lived for years among the Chero- 
kee before coming to Texas and was always and everywhere the 
champion of the Indians against unjust encroachments of whites. 
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He advocated, in the days of the Republic of Texas, the establish- 
ment of reservations for the Indian population, with schools and 
efforts, generally, at education and conciliation. He was opposed 
in his plans for the Indians by Lamar, who had come from Georgia, 
where he had witnessed the notorious struggle between the white 
settlers of that state and the Cherokee, the latter backed by the 
federal government. Lamar had become embittered and pre- 
judiced against Indians, as a consequence, and in Texas advocated 
their extermination or expulsion from the regions desired by the 
whites. This policy fell in with the temperament and mood of the 
Anglo-Americans and prevailed. The inveterate wildness of the 
Comanche and Apache, together with their eagerness to get the 
white man's horses and the resultant perpetual horse stealing, for 
which they were notorious, would have made a kindly handling of 
them almost impossible, even if early Texans had been gentle in 
temperament and eager to teach and civilize a backward people. 
This was far from being the case. The early Texans were, generally 
speaking, among the hardiest and most ruthless of the American 
frontier type and horse stealing was among them the greatest 
possible crime regardless of the race or other qualities of the thief. 

Even Houston was compelled to make war repeatedly on the 
Comanche; and the Apache had been, from the earliest white 
contacts with them until they were utterly broken, the "veritable 
Ishmaelites of the plains," to use Bolton's phrase. The French 
and Spaniards, whose Indian policy in the Southwest was generally 
one of peaceful penetration and trade, or of mission settlement and 
civilization by teaching, could never make friends of nor arrive at a 
permanent peace with either. 

The result was, not only wars of extermination against the 
Indian while the latter was a menace, but an utter indifference, 
until recently at least, to everything Indian. 

The Texas State University, the University of California, and 
the Library of Congress have been working jointly, in recent years, 
at getting out of Mexico copies of the manuscripts that bear upon 
Southwestern history. Each institution gets a copy of every 
manuscript obtained. Incidentally much that concerned the 
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Indians has been brought out in these documents, but ethnography 
should have been represented with history in all efforts at getting 
manuscripts out of Mexico. 

Dr. Bolton, of the University of California, has put together 
the accounts of Texas Indians, which he has come across in his study 
of Southwestern history, to make the historical introduction to his 
two volume work entitled "Athanase de Mezieres." 

This introduction constitutes the best published account, to 
the present time, of the Texas Indian tribes. In this account kin- 
ship, language, and confederation relations are dealt with, but 
there is very meager discussion of Indian culture and manners. 

Brief accounts of Texas Indian tribes and groups, written largely 
by Swan ton and Bolton, are to be found in The Handbook of Amer- 
ican Indians 1 and Dr. Swanton's monograph entitled "Linguistic 
Position of theTribes of Southern Texas and Northeastern Mexico " 2 
deals with some of the language problems. 

II. 

Texas Indian archaeology, as stated, has never been system- 
atically investigated by any institution or authority whatsoever. 
The facts which the writer is able to set forth in the following ac- 
count of Indian remains in Texas, he has gathered in his travels 
over the state, by personal observation, by inquiry of reliable indi- 
viduals^ — some geologists of the State University and of the former 
State Geological Survey, some railroad engineers, some amateur 
collectors of Indian relies, some simply intelligent private citizens — 
and, for the last five years, by meager personal field labor mainly 
near Austin. 

The state may be divided, for purposes of this account, into 
five districts, each of which will be dealt with in turn, beginning 
with the easternmost. 

The east Texas district comprises the pine forest area from the 
Sabine river to, generally speaking, the 96th parallel. The soil is 
generally red clay, covered with sand or vegetable mould and the 
whole region is covered with heavy forests of pines and hardwoods. 

'Bulletin 30, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1907. 

2 American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. xvn, pp. 17-40, 1915. 
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Throughout this region are many Indian mounds made up of 
red clay and sand, and varying in size from a few inches in height 
and ten feet across to twenty-five feet in height — the writer knows 
of one that high, others may be higher — and fifty to seventy-five 
feet across. As many of them are covered with large trees, they 
are not always easily recognized and many large ones may exist in 
this region that have not yet been noted. 

The smaller ones often cover circular pits of various depths to 
as much as two feet and were doubtless sites of earth lodges, 
which being partly constructed underground, required less labor 
and material for superstructure. 

The larger ones often contain skeletons, clay pots, and flint 
implements. Near Rusk, five skeletons were found ih ohe, which 
was cut through in excavating for a railway. These were twenty- 
five feet beneath the surface of the mound. Each skeleton was 
prone and in the circle of the left arm of each was an earthen jar. 

Most of these mounds are of a^fairly symmetrical, conical shape ; 
some are irregular in form. They are very numerous, according 
to Bolton, along the Red river above Texarkana. They are usually 
near streams, large or small, and an eye practised in erosion effects 
can pick them out by the fact that they often occupy positions 
which make it impossible for them to have been formed by erosion. 

There are underground chambers reputed to be of Indian origin 
in a clay and rock bluff near Jacksonville, but as this is in a region 
of one time intensive Spanish mission activity, the writer feels sure 
that they are of Spanish origin. The retaining walls of stone within 
the earthen chambers are of too high a quality to have been made 
by undirected Indians. 

The second region consists of the immediate shores of the 
Gulf and its inland bays, including the tide waters of the creeks 
and bayous. Here are found immense beds of shells of the oyster 
and other shellfish. These beds are often ten or more feet in depth 
and in places extend along the banks and shores for miles. The 
shell is often used for dressing highways and ballasting railroads, 
so extensive are the deposits. A railroad engineer of repute told 
the writer that, in excavating shell for railroad building, he often 
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found arrowheads, axes and other Indian artifacts. None of these 
has ever been investigated, so far as the writer knows, by an anthro- 
pologist. 

The third district consists of the prairie black land region of 
the state, lying between the east Texas timbered region and the 
edge of the Edwards plateau, in the south, and the Grand Central 
plain, in the north. This plain, the northern portion of which is 
called the Grand Prairie, is separated from the elevated plateau 
to the west, in the southern part, by the Balcones fault, running 
from Del Rio by San Antonio to Austin and, from this point north- 
westward, around the west edge of the Grand Prairie, by an erosion 
escarpment which runs forty miles west of Fort Worth to the Red 
river. Fort Worth, Austin, and San Antonio are all on the western 
edge of this plain. 

In the northern portion of this black land region of "rolling 
prairies," Indian relics of all kinds are rare except on the western 
edge near the rocky escarpment, and along the rivers that run across 
the prairie from west to east. The writer grew up on a black land 
farm in Hunt county and never found an Indian arrowhead in all 
his youth. 

In much of this region there is no flint for making weapons or 
tools. Furthermore, hunting by primitive man, without horses, 
in such a region could not have been very profitable. In the south- 
ern portion of this district, below Austin, the land is somewhat 
more broken and flint is abundant, so that artifacts of flint are 
numerous. The more broken nature of the country, together with 
the presence of cactus and chaparal, made hunting easy and profit- 
able. 

Along the line of the Balcones fault, between the black land 
prairies and the limestone region of the Edwards plateau, are 
numerous mounds and great numbers of artifacts. Out of this 
fault come up numerous great springs, some of which are the sources 
of considerable rivers, as the San Marcos, at San Marcos, and the 
Comal at New Braunfels. From this fault to the west the lime- 
rock contains numerous flint nodules and flint deposits, in flattened 
disk-like form, much of it ideal for making flint implements. This 
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limestone region of low hills is covered with juniper, live oak, cat- 
claw, and other scrubby trees and shrubs, which afforded shelter 
and food for game. At the same time it afforded an ideal cover for 
the hunter and wood in abundance for his fires. The Indian tribes 
of central Texas who, it seems, had never developed any agriculture 
worth while to the time of the white man's coming, found the region 
of the fault line a hunter's paradise and undoubtedly clung to it 
continuously and existed in larger numbers near it than elsewhere 
in the central regions. 

Near the springs that come out of the fault, and along the 
streams crossing it, are numerous Indian mounds, which the writer 
has explored to considerable extent, and which will now be described 
in detail. 

There are four of these mounds in a line along the bank of a 
small creek near Round Rock, twenty miles north of Austin. 
These are typical and a description of them will suffice for all of the 
kind. 

The writer has explored one of these mounds carefully and has 
moved more than half of the materials in it. 

The one explored was about three and a half feet high, forty 
feet in diameter, the short way, by fifty-three the other way, and 
was of a rounded spherical shape. 

Its contents were : 

1. Small pieces of angular sharp-edged lime rock which showed 
signs of fire. 

2. The black earth of the region in small attenuated quantities 
and mixed with soot. 

3. Soot and occasional pieces of charcoal. 

4. Many pieces of broken flint, slivers, and rejects from the 
manufacture of flint implements. 

5. Large quantities of snail shells of the genus Bulimulus. 
Some of these were pierced with small holes suggestive of necklaces. 

6. Many flint artifacts consisting of: 

a. Arrowheads. 

b. Spearheads. 

c. Axes. 
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d. Scrapers. 

e. Drills. 

7. One flat discoid skin polisher or muller stone of a quality of 
stone not found in the region. 

8. On the ground at the bottom of the mound, numerous large 
slabs of limestone laid more or less as if they had been placed beside 
bodies that had been buried. The resulting spaces resembled rude 
sarcophagi, but no skeletons were found in them. In the center of 
the mound was a rectangular box of such slabs extending from the 
ground through the top of the mound. This box had been dug into 
and cleaned out by the owner of the land on which the mound is 
located, his curiosity having been aroused by the projecting slabs. 
He told the writer that the contents of the box were identical with 
those of the rest of the mound except that he had found many 
arrowheads within the box. 

9. A few fragments of bones, some of which may be human, but 
they were so fragmentary that the writer could not identify them 
positively. 

Mounds of this type, always made up mainly of broken lime- 
stone, and, in parts of the west, containing no soil whatever, exist 
in great numbers from the Balcones fault line westward into New 
Mexico, and from the Panhandle into Mexico. There are many of 
them in western Travis county, near Austin, and literally thousands 
of them in the state altogether. The rock materials may vary with 
the nature of the rock outcrop of the region. In sandstone regions 
they are of sandstone. 

The general contents of the mounds force the conclusion that 
they are largely kitchen-middens in origin. Limestone slabs were 
probably placed about fires to keep the fire together and for cooking 
and boiling water. After being heated a few times, a rain would 
cause them to break into small fragments that were no longer 
serviceable. These were then thrown back in a heap and new 
slabs placed in and about the fire. To the heap was also added the 
rejects and fragments from the making of flint implements. 

As the mounds grew they would naturally serve excellently for 
burial places, and undoubtedly some of them were so used. One 
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nearly complete skeleton was found in a mound near Liberty Hill, 
Williamson county, by Dr. Carr Mankin, and the writer has heard 
of human bones found in other mounds. 

The fourth district consists of the region from the Balcones 
fault and the edge of the Grand Prairies to the Pecos and the New 
Mexico line. This region is characterized almost throughout by 
the mounds just described but in the far west they have an added 
peculiarity, viz., a central depression. Often the mounds in those 
parts are perfect circles with circular depressions in the middle, 
sometimes they are elliptical with a trench-like depression. This 
suggests very strongly that the stones and earth of the kitchen 
middens were used after sufficient accumulation, to make earth- 
lodges. The absence of earth and fine stone particles in these 
mounds would imply that the broken rock had been rehandled, 
which suggests further the idea of their having been used in making 
lodges. No other primitive house could have been so comfortable 
on the bleak plains, swept in winter by the sharp northers or bliz- 
zards, as the stone and earth lodge. The writer has not investigated 
these mounds in the far west but has had good first-hand accounts 
of them from intelligent residents and travelers in those regions. 

The fifth region, the Trans-Pecos, is characterized by the same 
mounds as those in the fourth district but has other features in 
addition. Throughout this region are found evidences of Pueblo 
influence in attenuated form. Metates, of various shapes, and 
muller stones are found, and the Mescaleromals, as the Mexicans call 
them, are omnipresent about the waterholes. These are rounded 
bullet-like holes, from three to eight inches across, and from a mere 
depression to twelve or more inches in depth. They were for grind- 
ing the mesquite beans into meal. Perfectly circular disk-like 
stones, three to four inches in diameter and from one half inch to 
two or more inches in thickness, and with faces sometimes convex, 
sometimes concave, are found throughout the Big Bend country. 
These were used sometimes for mullers and sometimes for polishing 
dressed skins. One was found in the mound explored at Round 
Rock but no metates have as yet been found in the region of central 
Texas. Furthermore, old settlers in Texas tell of having seen the 
Indians polish skins with round disks of coarse porous stone. 
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In this Trans- Pecos region are found dykes and banks that 
will almost surely prove, upon investigation, to be remains of old 
irrigation plants. One of these is reported by Dr. Udden, of the 
University of Texas. It is near a fault line in the Big Bend country, 
where a spring might have been in the past, though there is no 
water there at present. 

A ranchman in this region, Mr. J. C. Bird, of Alpine, reports 
also an extensive earthen ruin on a mesa top on his ranch, which 
may well prove to be an old Pueblo ruin. 

Numerous caves and cliff shelters in the deep canons of this 
region have been used for resident and burial places. The writer 
has three skeletons taken from one cave on the Devil's river. 

Upon the walls of these caves, and on the protected walls of 
bluffs and cliffs are numerous Indian drawings, incised with flint 
implements; also painted figures. These are found throughout the 
semi-arid regions of the Southwest. They should be studied and 
copied as soon as possible, because they are being mutilated by 
whites at present and many will soon be indecipherable. 

In an extensive cave in the Big Bend is found an elaborate map 
of the Rio Grande-Pecos-Devil's River region. This map, not only 
indicates the lines of the rivers, but the fordable places for man 
(indicated by human foot prints) and for horses (indicated by horse 
footprints), the trails across the regions, and hunting regions in 
which men on horseback are shown shooting deer with bow and 
arrow. A large drawing of the human hand, painted red, is on the 
bluff wall outside the. cave. This find is reported by Mr. Wheeler, 
of the School of Economic Geology of the University of Texas. 

In the canons of the Panhandle, Indian relics of various kinds 
have been found. The sheltered places in the walls of the Palo 
Duro and other canons, as in the Southwest, were excellent shelters 
against rain, snow, and winds, and were certainly inhabited. 
Skeletons have been dug up in such places, showing that they were 
sometimes used for burial purposes. The writer has never been 
into this region, for purposes of investigation, and so knows little 
about the Indian relics there. 

The character of Indian relics found in Texas, over the surface 
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of the state, along the streams, about the waterholes and campsites, 
and in the burial places described, vary in character so widely that 
they represent nearly all grades of Indian culture that existed in 
North American regions north of Mexico. Within a range of fifty 
miles of Austin have been found almost every type of arrowhead 
that could be devised of flint. Some are so tiny that it is hard to 
conceive how they were made, some so large that they merge into 
spearheads, which attain a length of eight inches. Many are so 
crude as to be hardly recognizable, some represent the art of chip- 
ping flint at its perfection. 

Within this radius are found axes, scrapers, and -flint blades of 
almost every conceivable variety and size, except that only a few 
are polished or ground, so far as the writer knows. A cache of 
twenty-six blades, all now in the writer's possession, was found in 
South Austin, buried in a circular heap, their sharpest points out- 
ward. They range in size from four by three and one-fourth 
inches to eleven by five and one-fourth inches. The chipping 
of these blades is of a coarse flake variety, but is deftly done, so that 
the blades are notable for their symmetry and beauty of form. 
This find is very comparable to one from Ohio, of thirty-six blades, 
now in the National Museum. The Ohio blades are all pointed at 
both ends; the Texas blades, excepting one piece, at one end only, 
the other end having an axe-like edge. 

Muller stones, hammers, rounded and circular, and disk-like 
stones hollowed out in the middle on either side by some sort of 
whirling apparatus, and possibly used in some such game as "chun- 
key," which Catlin saw the Mandans playing, are found near the 
Balcones fault line and to the west. 

Scrapers, chisels, and flint knives are very abundant throughout 
central Texas and are found in virtually all of the limestone mounds. 

Nowhere between the Balcones fault line and the Pecos region 
has the writer found any evidences of the art of polishing stone or 
of pottery-making. Throughout this region furthermore, there is 
very little evidence of seed-grinding. In other words, there is 
little evidence of the arts that imply a relatively settled life, and 
doubtless the Indians that occupied this region lived almost ex- 
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clusively on the products of the chase at all times. Everywhere 
are scrapers and polishers which indicate an intensive interest in 
skin dressing. The few things found here, indicating a settled life 
and higher arts than those pertaining to hunting, the writer believes 
to represent sporadic instrusions of bands from the settled semi- 
agricultural regions of east Texas or from the Trans-Pecos. 

Of course the Texas field is very large, and complete explo- 
ration may bring to light many facts not known now and force 
the modification of any present views. It is a fascinating field of 
itself, and its importance is much enhanced by its position between 
the Mississippi Valley cultures on the one hand, and those of Mexico 
and of New Mexico, on the other. It has been neglected too long 
and should soon come in for its proper share of attention from those 
scientists interested in completing, as far as possible, the history of 
man. 

University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 



